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CHRISTOPHER WREN. 
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N 25 February 1723 Christopher Wren passed 
away in his sleep, “‘ cheerful in solitude and as 
well pleased to die in the shade as in the light.” 
Except in the last few years of his life his career 
had been one of extraordinary distinction. Single-handed 
he had designed and carried through to completion the 
most splendid church in Christendom. In every kind of 
architecture as then practised the work that he did remains 
to this day our standard of attainment. Yet there is no 
evidence of his ever having received any specific training 
in architecture. He never went to Italy, and he was thirty 
when, if I may so put it, he jumped straight into architecture 
from the platform of the Savilian Professorship at Oxford. 
How was this possible ? How did it affect his art? It is 
a curious fact that, out of the six most famous architects 
of the seventeenth century—Inigo Jones, Francois Mansart, 
Bernini, Perrault, Jules Hardouin Mansart and Wren—two, 
if not three, began as amateurs, without specialized training 
in architecture ; Bernini, the sculptor who prided himself 
on translating sculpture into terms of painting and sculpture, 
who designed that magnificent colonnade at Rome and who 
very nearly let down the dome of St. Peter’s; Perrault, 
the scholar, physician and anatomist; Wren, the Fellow of 
All Souls and Savilian Professor of Astronomy. In 1662 
Wren was generally recognized in England as a most remark- 
able young man, but his laurels had been won in mathematics 
and astronomy. The men with whom he associated were 
men of science, not the specialized science of our day, but 
a science that formed part of the general culture of educated 
people. The inventive ability, which Wren had shown in 
his boyhood, had been exercised in ingenious mechanical 
appliances. One finds no reference of any kind to architecture 
and it is doubtful if Wren had ever thought of it before, as 
a young Fellow of All Souls, he made the acquaintance of 
that intelligent if rather priggish amateur, John Evelyn. 

[It is true that Wren’s position was exceptional, quite 
apart from the incalculable element of genius. Wren came 
of a good stock of the upper class. His father was a country 
rector, who afterwards became Dean of Windsor and 
Registrar of the Order of the Garter. His uncle was Bishop 
of Ely and remained a prisoner in the Tower for eighteen 
years rather than abate his unswerving loyalty to the 
crown. Wren himself was educated at Westminster; at 
the age of thirteen he was able to write in Latin verse a 
dedication to his father of an astronomical invention: at 
the age of fifteen he translated into Latin a treatise on 
dialling, with the sonorous title of ‘‘Sciotericon Catholicum ”’ ; 
at the age of sixteen he wrote a treatise on trigonometry, 
and while vet a boy was associating with Scarborough, 
Wilkins, Boyle and Ward—the men who afterwards founded 
the Royal Societv. In 1650 he entered, as a gentleman 
commoner, at Wadham College, Oxford, and four years 
later was elected a Fellow of All Souls. No wonder John 
Evelyn described him as “that miracle of a youth and 
prodigious young scholar, Mr. Christopher Wren.” In 1657 
he was appointed Gresham Professor of Astronomy in Lon- 
don, and in 1661 Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford. 
In the Parentalia there is a list of forty-four tracts on 
Scientific subjects written by Wren. By the age of thirty 
he Was already recognized in England as one of the most 
distinguished mathematicians of his time, and as a voung 
man of most ingenious mechanical invention So far there 
Is no evidence that he had even thought about architecture : 
but such was his reputation and so great was the claim of 
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his family on the royal favour, that when an examination 
and report on the fortifications of Tangier was required, 
Wren was invited to undertake the work, and though he 
declined the invitation, he was appointed Deputy Surveyor- 
General with a promise of the reversion of the Surveyor- 
Generalship—to which he actually succeeded in a few months, 
on the death of Sir John Denham. He was instructed to 
examine and report on the work necessary in Old St. Paul’s 
and Windsor Castle, and to complete Greenwich Hospital from 
the designs made by Inigo Jones some thirty years before. 

The amazing thing is that Wren should have been 
entrusted with all this extremely responsible work, though 
it must have been known to his friends that he was without 
any experience in architecture; but, in fact, he owed the 
appointment not only to his brilliant reputation, but to 
the intrigues of influential friends, such as John Evelyn, 
working on the well-known inability of the English people 
to believe that more than one able man can exist at a time 
and their habitual indifference to trained professional 
opinion ; for it is a regrettable fact that Wren’s introduction 
to architecture was the result of a discreditable job. The 
reversion of the post of Surveyor-General had been promised 
to John Webb, the pupil, assistant and nephew of Inigo 
Jones, an experienced and able architect, who also had 
claims to royal gratitude. Yet Webb was ignored and the 
work handed over to a young man of thirty-five, who, 
however brilliant, could scarcely claim to be even an amateur 
in architecture. It was even worse than the somewhat 
similar intrigue by which Jules Hardouin Mansart super- 
seded Le Pautre at Clagny, in 1674. 

It almost takes one’s breath away to find that in 1666 
Wren, who so far had only designed Pembroke Chapel, at 
Cambridge, for his uncle, and the Sheldonian, at Oxford, 
was appointed ‘‘ Surveyor-General and Principal Architect 
for rebuilding the whole city, the Cathedral Church of 
S. Paul’s, all the parochial churches, in number 51, 
with other public structures.’’ (Parentalia.) 

However, rightly or wrongly, Wren had now get his 
opportunity, the opening which is even more necessary to 
the architect than to the painter and the sculptor, for the 
latter can leap into fame as it were out of space by some 
memorable work which he has been able to execute unaided, 
whereas the architect may have noble notions, but he has 
to wait for somebody else to find the resources to carry 
them out. All he can do is to labour patiently at his 
technique till his chance comes. But Wren, in this regard, 
was one of the favoured of fortune, for, without previous 
training, a reputation won in other fields and influential 
backing placed him not merely in front of other architects 
of his time, but in a position of supremacy which was not 
to be disputed for nearly forty years. A position of such 
serious responsibility would have frightened a man of less 
confidence in his own consummate ability, but Wren’s 
resource and incomparable quickness of intelligence enabled 
him to avoid disaster. He appears to have concentrated his 
study of architecture into something less than a year. A 
hasty wrestle with Serlio’s very inaccurate ‘ Architet- 
tura,” and Fréart’s still more inaccurate “ Parallel of 
Architecture,’ recently translated by his friend, John 
Evelyn, appears to have concluded his technical studies; 
followed in 1665—the year of the Plague—by a six months’ 
stay in Paris, just at the time when Colbert was urging 
Louis XIV to complete the Louvre, when Le Vau was 
already superseded, and when Bernini, brought against his 
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will from Italy with almost royal honours, was vainly 
endeavouring to carrv his design for the Louvre in face of 
the determined and organized opposition of the French 
architects. Wren had excellent introductions. He met 
Bernini, but as Wren describes it, ‘‘ The old reserved Italian 
gave me but a few minutes’ view. It was five little designs 
on paper, for which he has received as many thousand 
pistoles.””. Wren mentions as the leading architects of his 
time the elder Mansart, Le Vau—-whom he calls Vaux—Le 
Pautre and a certain Gobert, who is now clean forgotten ; 
in other words, he only met the older generation and none 
of the younger men whom Colbert was to bring to the 
front in the service of Louis XIV. However, Wren did his 
best. He visited Fontainebleau, St. Germains, ‘‘ the incom- 
parable villas,’ as he calls them, of Vaux, Maisons, Ruel, 
Courans, Chilly, Effoane (2 Ecouen), Rivey, Chantilly, 
Verneuii and Liencour, great houses familiar in the views of 
Perelle, and Versailles, not the Versailles of J. H. Mansart, 
but the “ petit chateau de Cartes ” of Louis XIII, “ not an 
inch within but is crowded with little curiosities of orna- 
ment.’ There is no suggestion in the Parentalia of that 
close personal research such as De I.’Orme and Inigo Jones 
undertook in Italy. Instead of this, Wren brought back 
“all France on paper’’; in other words, he had recourse 
to the pattern book, the equivalent in his time to that 
fatal short cut to architecture to-day, the interminable 
photograph. “ All France on paper’ must, in 1665, have con- 
sisted of the engraved work of the elder Marot, views by Israel 
Sylvestre and those sets of designs, ‘‘ Lambris a I’Italienne,” 
“ Chemineées ala Romaine,’ “a la Moderne,” “a peu de 
frais,’ and the like, which year after vear from 1654 onwards 
Jean Le Pautre produced with indefatigable regularity. 
Hardly the training required for a great architect ; scarcely 
enough to qualify him as an amateur! Contrast this with 
the training of any of the famous French architects of the 
time of Louis XIV, men who, without a tithe of Wren’s 
genius, were familiar with every corner of their technique. 
Contrast it with the training of Wren’s predecessor, Inigo 
Jones. Although little or nothing is known of the early 
life of Jones, it is certain that his training in the arts began 
early. ‘‘ Being naturally inclined in my younger years to 
study the arts of design, I passed into foreign parts to 
Unlike Wren, 
Inigo Jones came from a tradesman’s family. We know 
nothing of his education, and the tradition is that in early 
youth he was apprenticed to a joiner. It is not known how 
he was able to make his first visit to Italv. Perhaps, like 
the first students of the French Academy in Rome, he made 
his way through France on foot. 


converse with the great masters thereof.” 


But his great natural 
ability, his skill as a draughtsman, and his profound study 
of his art in Italy, speedily made his reputation. On his 
return to England he revolutionized stage scenery and 
became known to the Court as an artist of great learning 
and resource. In 1613-4 he spent another vear in Italy, 
devoting himself almost entirely to the study of architecture 
as handled by the Italian writers, more particularly Palladio, 
and as illustrated by actual buildings in Italy. In 1615 he 
was appointed Survevor-General, being then forty-two 
years of age, and two years later he designed the Queen’s 
House at Greenwich—in its own quiet way still one of the 
best examples of Neo-Classic in England. Wren’s equivalent 
building would be the Sheldonian Theatre, at Oxford, 
designed in 1662, though not actually built till 1668. These 
two buildings illustrate the whole difference between the 
work of the trained artist and the work of the able amateur, 


and in saying this | make no criticism of the incomparab! 
genius of Wren in his maturity. In the Garden Front of t! 
Queen’s House (see Belcher and Macartney, Plate VII 
{nigo Jones made no attempt at parade or ingenious detai! 
The fagade is of two stories only, rusticated up to the first 
floor level, plain from the string course up to the entablatui 
It is surmounted by a simple balustrade; there ar 
figures, not even finials or urns. In the centre on the first 
floor level is an open loggia, in five bays, with Ionic colum: 
With the exception of the capitals of these columns ther 
not a scrap of carving on the building, nor anv attempt at 
ornament beyond the balustrades and simple mouldin; 
yet such is its admirable proportion, its fine play of light 
and shade and its calculated reticence, that this facads 

a perfect little masterpiece. Only years of study and 
thorough mastery of his technique could enable an architect 


to stay his hand at the perfect point of balance, to attain 
the pydev adyav, which is the criterion of noble architectur 
The Sheldonian Theatre, completed when Wren was 
thirty-seven vears of age, is about as bad as it can be. Thi 
interior is commonplace and chiefly remarkable for a wel 
constructed queenpost roof. On the outside the building 
just a great lump. The outer walls enclose the theat 
without any attempt bv the designer to build up a monu 
mental composition, and the detail is exceedingly bad 
The rusticated arches are too high for their width, and 
Wren appears to have forgotten his own plinth in calcula 
the height to the springing. The upper story fails in bei 
too high for an attic and too low for a story prope1 


the mouldings are coarse and ignorant. As for the S fre 
with its slender Corinthian order below and its atrocious 
composite pilasters above, the misfits of its members 
the evident anxiety to make the facade imposing by sw 
cartouches, ‘* Dolopumyue exercitus omnis,”’ it is, | suppos 
the worst piece of architecture perpetrated in Oxford befor 
the days of the Gothic revival in the last century. rhe 
grotesque terminal figures on the front to the Broad wer 
reminiscence of what Wren had seen at Vaux, but they had no 
relation to the building or anything else. Indeed, it is quit 
evident that at this date, sav 1668, Wren had still pretty well 
evervthing to learn in regard to the technique of architectur 
Similar solecisms of design appear in the earliest actual 
building of Wren—the Chapel of Pembroke College, Can 
bridge (10 2). The Corinthian pilasters in the front 
some 12 diameters high. If Wren had even consulted his 
Serlio he would have found out his mistake. Yet Wren 
made his pilasters 12 diameter, I am convinced, from simpk 
ignorance and inexperience, not as an experiment, which in 
his latter years he would have justified. In the turmoil 
the Civil War the fine achievements of Inigo Jones had been 
forgotten, and English architecture might have developed 
heen 1 


the violent arrest of the lead given by that great architect 


on different and most interesting lines had it not 


My impression is that, in these carly days, apart fr 
construction, Wren did little more than give general indi 
traditional 
skil! of English masons trained in the schoo! of Inigo Jon 


tions of architectural details, relying cn the 


No Jacobean carver, for instance, could have executed 

capitals of Pembroke Chapel, or the bold swags to tl 
cartouche of the pediment, and the debt of Wren to /is 
great predecessor in these matters, both of design and 
craftsmanship, has never been fully recognized. Wrens 
genius sometimes blinds us to the fact that he was neve! 
quite certain of his technique. lor example, the unsat!s 
factory treatment of the angles of the octagon unde 











dome of St. Paul’s, and of the colonnade at the west front, 
where the bays at either end have nothing to do and bear 
no relation to the organic structure of the design. 

Yet technique is not the last word in architecture; behind 
it all is what a man has to sav. Has he any vision of his 
own, any fresh outlook on facts, any new version of their 
relations to contribute; and, again, what sort of personality 
does his work reveal to us? For an architect can express 
himself in his work quite as much as the painter and sculptor 
in theirs, otherwise the office boy would be as good as his 
master. The architect’s likes and dislikes, his aims and 
ideals, his temperament and outlock on life, are written on 
his work in ineffaceable letters. The mean, meticulous man 
will be mean and meticulous in his architecture; the great 
man will be great and the small man small. There have, 
indeed, been phases of architecture in which the architect 
seems to have set himself to say as little as possible in the 
most correct language : for example, the Frenchman in the 
time of the French Revolution, and some of our own men a 
little later. 
invention which characterizes much of our modern archi- 
tecture; but it is empty, unconvincing stuff, a mere simu- 
lacrum of the vitality of great design. 
essential, but one wants something more than this; and 
one wants technique, not as an end in itself, but as a means 
to an end, the adequate realization of ideas, that perfect 
fusion of thought and expression that was once shown 
within its restricted limits in the Parthenon. 

Yet here, again, we must recollect that some problems of 


This is better than the ignorance and lack of 


Fine technique is 


architecture are much more complicated than others. That 
in the Parthenon, for instance, perfect as it is as far as it 
goes, there were no problems of planning and construction 
comparable with those handled with consummate skill by 
the Romans in their Therm, and by Wren in St. Paul’s. 
In modern architecture something more is wanted than a 
perfect sense of form: resourcefulness, imagination, quick- 
ness in appreciating the opportunities of the problem— in a 
word, invention. It is on this ground that I believe Wren 
to have been, on the whole, the greatest architect known to 
history. The faults of technique in his earlier work are 
easily seen, and he never possessed the perfect mastery of 
form of Inigo Jones. Francois Mansart, or Jacques Ange 
Gabriel, but no architect has ever approached him in the 
range of his imagination and his invincible resource. No 
one has ever assimilated a foreign manner so completely as 
Wren, making of it a true vernacular and national art. 
The faults due to the lack of regular training were corrected 
by his experience of actual building. That which no amount 
of regular training could have given him was the quick- 
witted intelligence with which he grasped each fresh problem, 
the fine temperament which expressed itself in his design, 
so that it is no dead thing or vain repetition, but cheerful 
and serene, instinct with life and conviucing of its reality. 
Wren may have picked up some details of ornament in his 
brief visit to France, but there was no one in France who 
could have taught him his plan for the rebuilding of London. 
In the Parentalia there is a description of Wren’s scheme of 
1666, which shows that, with one curious exception, Wren 
anticipated all the devices of the modern town-planner; the 
vista, axial planning, through communications, the organized 
relationship of street, square and building which ought to 
govern the laying out of a city. Wren’s principal streets 
Were to be go feet wide (Regent Street is only 80 feet), 
others were to be 60 feet wide and lanes about 30 feet, 
excluding all narrow dark alleys without thoroughfares.” 
i2 
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The widest street in Henri IV’s scheme for the “ Porte et 
place de France’ in Paris was 36 feet, and as late as 1758, 
when Carpentier prepared his great scheme for Rouen, the 
principal street was to be only 36 feet wide. 

The same splendid grasp of opportunity is shown in 
Wren’s completion of Greenwich Hospital, as compared, let 
us say, with that monument of accomplished mediocrity, 
Versailles, to which Jules Hardouin Mansart kept adding 
block after block till all semblance of fine composition was 
lost and the palace justified St. Simon’s verdict, “la main 
d’ceuvre est exquise en toutes genres, l’ordonnance nulle.”’ 
So again in churches, the French had lost the art of the 
smaller parish church. They were skilful in what a French 
writer calls ‘“ the implacable facade ’”’ of the Jesuit church, 
but their design always followed the same lines or, if not, it 
droppedinto the vulgarity of the Paroisse at Versailles. Wren, 
who had to design in haste under most difficult conditions of 
site and money, produced, in the towers and steeples of his 
city churches, a series of buildings unique in the grace of 
their design and their happy adaptation of means to ends, 
He followed no particular precedent, but just invented as 
he went on, and one of the most striking features of his 
designs is their individuality, the audacity with which he 
broke with tradition in some places and recalled it in others. 
It was perhaps fortunate for Wren that he never went to 
Italy and that his stay in France was so short, in the sense 
that he trusted to his own invention. The only architecture 
that he was really familiar with, was the architecture of his 
own country, and there is a marked Jacobean feeling in the 
It is, indeed, 
this combination of severer architecture with the caprice 
and fancy of an earlier manner that gives to much of his 
work its peculiar charm. 

I have pointed out the scanty training Wren received in 
architecture, and the technical short-comings which were 
the result of it in his earlier work. Yet he advanced per 
saltum, and one of the most astonishing things about him 
is the rapidity with which he picked up knowledge on the 
scaffolding of his buildings, learnt from his own mistakes, 
and developed his natural power of mechanical invention 
into a faculty of architectural design almost without a 
parallel in range and resourcefulness. When Inigo Jones 
began the restoration of Old St. Paul’s, he started with a 
noble Roman portico, but he never reached the problem of 
the rest of the building. Francois Mansart, past-master as 
he was, did one beautiful little church in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine and much admirable domestic work, but he 
worked under exceptionally easy conditions; his supposed 
nephew, Jules Hardouin, had behind him all the wealth and 
resources of the most powerful monarch in Europe and the 
finest craftsmen of the world to carry out his designs, but 
his vast palace is architecturally inferior to Hampton Ceurt, 
and there is no real comparison between his Church of the 
Invalides and St. Paul’s. Wren, unaided and with little 
technical training, had to deal with problems of design and 
construction which these men never attempted, and he 
dealt with them with astonishing success, pressing into their 
service not cnly his science and mechanical skill, but the 
broad, sagacious outlook of the humanist, so that in all his 
mature work there is a certain balanced equipoise and a 
happy freedom from the preciosity which some trained 
architects have not always been able to avoid. 

His advance from the warrant design for St. Paul’s to the 
design actually carried out is one of the most astonishing 
things in the development of any artist. The first design 


designs of some of his towers and steeples. 
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proposed by Wren was a fine idea, though not very practical 
for the purposes of service. Jules Hardouin Mansart 
borrowed it in his design for the Church of the Invalides, 
but it would not have done for St. Paul’s. Wren’s design 
for the elevation was immature and not very satisfactory, 
and the design was rejected through the influence of the 
clergy. It appears from the Parentalia that Wren proposed 
various alternative designs, and in the result the authorities, 
finding themselves wholly ignorant of the subject, appear to 
have tossed up as to which design they shouid select. The 
words of the Royal Warrant (1675) are significant : 
‘““ Whereas among divers designs which have been presented 
to us we have particularly pitched upon one, as well because 
we find it very artificiall, proper and usefull, as because it 
was so ordered that it might be built and finished by parts.” 
It was, in fact, one of the most preposterous designs ever 
made for a cathedral, with its ill-designed portico, its 
commonplace flanking towers terminating in candelabra, and 
the enormous dome cut short halfway up and continuing in 
a drum surmounted by another smaller dome running up 
into a telescope steeple. I have never quite understood 
how Wren could have seriously put forward this design, 
except on the assumption that when he first attacked this 
immense problem he was technically unequal to it and had 
only a glimmering of its ultimate solution. The main ideas 
of St. Paul’s were vaguely present in the design—-the central 
dome and the great west portico with its flanking towers; 
but their expression was crude beyond belief, and it was 
only Wren’s quickness in advancing from point to point in 
design, his freedom from the obsession of fixed ideas, and his 
readiness to learn on every hand, that saved him from the 
fiasco of the warrant design and finally reached the glorious 
masterpiece of St. Paul’s as we now have it. It is too often 
forgotten that architecture is not only a difficult, but also 
a very laborious art, which requires a longer and more 
persistent apprenticeship than any of the arts. There is no 
short cut to it, no such thing as the brilliant improvisation, 
no escaping the incessant critical analysis of one’s own work. 
Wren was great enough to realize his own defects, and 
throughout his career he steadily used his ample oppor- 
tunities to correct them. His case, if ever there was one, 
bears witness to the soundness of the ‘‘ gyminastic ”’ view of 
education—the view, that is, that the business of educa- 
tion is net to take a boy young and cram into his 
half-developed mind quantities of specialized facts, but to 
keep on training his mind on broader lines, so that at a 
later stage he is able to attack his specialized technical 
studies with the disciplined intelligence of the trained 
soldier. To make a boy specialize at sixteen is like throwing 
a child into deep water before it has learnt to swim. Few 
people possess the natural endowments of Christopher 
Wren, but even Wren could not have mastered his art with 
the rapidity that he did had he not previously received a 
thorough education on the broadest possible lines. 

To us to-day Wren is a figure of the greatest significance, 
in his development as an architect, his actual work and his 
personality. To the serious architect, to the man who 
regards architecture not only as a means of livelihood but 
as a very great art, there are two problems yet unsolved- 
the training of architects and the manner of expression of 
modern architecture. In spite of repeated efforts for several 
generations we are still not quite happy about the training 
of our students, and we seem to be still uncertain how we 
are to express ourselves. In our methods of training we veer 
wildly from concentration on detail to its entire neglect, 
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from the minutiz of revivalist Gothic to the impassiy: 
futility of Neo-Classic, and we set our students face to fac: 
with these problems before they have attained to the 
knowledge of good and evil. Where we are wrong is, I believe, 
in closing down general education too soon and in forcing 
on specialized training. It is impossible ever to catch up 
this initial defect. Wren began very late, but he possessed 
an admirably equipped intellectual machine, and simpl\ 
raced through stages that would have cost years of struggle 
to minds less thoroughly trained and disciplined. 

It will be said at once that Wren was a man of genius 
and therefore exceptional; but this only points to another 
mistake that is made in assuming that anybody of ordinary 
intelligence can become an architect if sufficiently trained. 
The extremely scanty results of our vast apparatus of 
training, State-aided or other, prove the exact contrary. It 
is forgotten that an architect—that is, the designer, as 
distinguished from the business man and the _ building 
policeman—is first and last an artist in building materials: 
and a still more costly mistake has been made in forgetting 
that an artist, if he is worth his salt, is as rare and exceptional 
a person as a poet. Wren was one of these rare and excep 
tional persons, and this was the other factor in his extra 
ordinary career. 

Wren’s work is so familiar that it needs no panegyric ; but 
I would suggest that he was a true modernist in the best 
sense, that he met each problem squarely on the merits of 
the case, and did not attempt to twist it and terment it to 
suit a formula. The men who succeeded him—-Campbell 
and the Burlington clique—affected to despise his work 
because it did not conform to the practice of the ancients, 
just as, one hundred years later, the architects of thi 
Directorate built a temple of Mars if they had to design an 
arsenal and a temple of A‘sculapius if they were asked for 
a School of Medicine. To Wren such pedantry would hav 
seemed childish and ridiculous. If he erred at all, it was in 
the opposite direction. In all his work he showed the strong 
practical sense and freedom from affectation which has 
always been the best tradition of Englishmen, and which 
perhaps they alone possess among modern nations. 

In his skill as an architect, his lofty outlook, and his 
freedom from the sins of egotism and ambition that do so 
easily beset us, Wren remains tlie nearest approach I know 
of to the ideal architect. The technical details on which he 
is open to criticism are insignificant in comparison with his 
greatness, both as an architect and as a man. His larg 
conception of his art, his extraordinary ability in plan and 
construction, were far above the level of the merely learned 
technician; and behind it all was Wren, the inan himself 
the gentleman and the scholar, wise, humorous and equable, 
a delightful companion, an artist aloof from self-seeking and 
advertisement. One does not think of Wren as one does oi 
the younger Mansart—thrusting his way to the front, 
elbowing rivals out of his path, betraying his friends and end- 
ing with a marquisate and a salary of twenty to thirty thou- 
sand pounds a year, and dying only just in time to escape 
complete disgrace. All Wren received was a salary of £300 
a year as Surveyor-General, and part of this was withheld 
from him. He ended his days in retirement, almost disgrace, 
thrown out of office by the intrigues of knaves and charlatans, 
but in his lifetime he enjoyed the affection and esteem of all 
the best men of his time, and he left behind him the finest 
reputation ever enjoyed by any artist of this country. 
avépav yap éxrupavav aca yn Taos. 
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American Homes. 





Some Domestic Work by John Russell Pope. 


R. JOHN RUSSELL POPE, who is chiefly 
famous in England for his Temple of the Scot- 
tish Rite, has built many town and country 
houses in America. Three charming country 
houses of his design are illustrated in the following pages : 


The house of Mr. O. L. Mills lies at Woodbury, near the 
north shore of Long Island. The Mills estate spreads over 
a plateau with views in all directions, and by careful plan- 
ning the courts, porticoes, loggias, and wings have been 
so placed that every portion of the house is flooded with 
light and good country alr. The central portion of the house 
rises through two stories, while the flanking wings carry up 
far enough to continue the first story order around the 
entire building, thus unifying the whole in a composition of 
Italian feeling. The order is inspired by that used on the 
Orangerie at Bowood, Wilts, supplemented by niches con- 
taining Adamlike urns and plaques of low relief. 


The house of Mrs. Arthur Scott Burden (now Mrs. Guy 
Fairfax Cary), Jericho, L.I., is in an old fashionable settle- 
ment in close proximity to such country clubs as Piping Rock 
and Oakland Golf. The house is situated on the highest part 
of a seventy-acre plot, closely framed in with a thickly- 
wooded forest. In design it adheres to the best example 


of the Georgian period, and has the character of an old 
English manor house. 


The house of Mr. Robert J. Collier, at Wickatunk, New 
Jersey, occupies the highest point of land in the surrounding 
country and commands a magnificent view over its estate 
of two hundred acres and over many miles beyond. The 
estate contains two great artificial lakes, of which the larger 
is intended for the use of motor boats and the smaller for 
various aquatic fowl and swans. There is also a deer park 
and sheep fold, a golf course, a baseball field, a steeplechase 
course, a polo and aviation field, and two tennis courts. 

The house is a study of pure Colonial architecture, suggest- 
ing very strongly the great manor houses of the south. The 
interior contains about fifty guest rooms, the principal 
ground-floor rooms being grouped about the main_ hall. 
A double stair leading to a gallery landing runs directly 
through the house from the front to the high-covered porch 
at the rear. This porch is built at the ground level with the 
intention that hunting parties may be assembled and 
horses ridden to the very door under its shelter. The tall 
pillars and the Colonial doorway are pleasant features. 


Further country houses designed by Mr. Pope will be 
illustrated in the next issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
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HOUSE OF MRS. ARTHUR SCOTT BURDEN, JERICHO, LONG ISLAND. 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. ROBERT J. COLLIER IN NEW JERSEY: A GENERAL VIEW. 
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COVERED PORCH SUPPORTED BY TALL PILLARS AT MR. R. J. COLLIER’S HOUSE. 
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GARDEN AND PORCH OF MR. R. J. COLLIER’S HOUSE, WICKATUNK, NEW JERSEY. 








The Lady Lever Art Gallery, Port Sunlight. 


Desi on ed by 


HIS building stands in the village of Port Sun- 
light, Cheshire, and has been erected by the 
Viscount Leverhulme in memory of his wife, who 
died in July, 1913. 

The foundation stone was laid by His Majesty King 
George V on March 25, 1914, and the opening ceremony 
was performed by H.R.H. Princess Beatrice on Decem- 
ber 16, 1922. 

The gallery will house a nucleus of Lord Leverhulme’s 
collections of painting, sculpture, furniture, and china, and 
for that purpose comprises several types of rooms for their 
display. The general over-all measurements of the building 
are 330 ft. from north to south, and r4o ft. from east to west. 

Four entrances give access to the galleries. That to be 
used daily by the 
west is used on the occasion of special 


faces the south: that to the 
eatherings. The 


public 
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north and east entrances, although following the design 
and treatment of the others, are designed chiefly for the 
convenience of the staff. 

The galleries, generally speaking, are arranged around 
the central hall and the north and south sculpture halls, 
and include on the north-east side four small period galleries 
the Tudor room, and china hall; and on the south-east 
the William and Mary room, china and Napoleon galleries 
The south-west side contains the Wedgwood rooms, 
galleries, and masonic hall; the north-west side, the tapestry 
room, four small picture galleries, and the Kent room. 

The sculpture halls are circular in plan, 42 ft. in diameter, 
the colonnade of twin columns carrying a domed light. 
North and south these lead into two galleries 42 ft. long and 
22 ft. wide, and the space between these rooms is occupied 
by a large central hall 129 ft. long, 
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of a central width of 
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THE EAST ENTRANCE. 
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THE LADY LEVI 


THE NORTH ENTRANCE. 


25 ft., with galleries east and west on the higher level, the 
end portion having a width of 42 ft. 

The reception hall to the west is 24 {t. 3 in. square, having 
a domed ceiling. This leads on the north to the tapestry 
room 46 ft. long by 21 ft. wide, and on the south to the 
masonic room, of equal size. 

The four series of smaller galleries in which are displayed 
pictures, china, and furniture of different periods, are 21 ft. 
by 15 ft. 6 in. 

The vestibule on the west side gives entrance to the usual 
retiring rooms, also the masonic banqueting room. 

The above accommodation is on one level, which is reached 
from the roadway by four flights of steps. The raising of the 
structure in this way gives height for a semi-basement 
throughout the length of the entire building, providing 
accommodation for the storage of furniture, chairs, tables, 
pictures, books, etc., and also providing for banqueting hall, 
general kitchen accommodation, serveries, etc., heating 
apparatus, attendants’ general stores, and retiring rooms for 
visitors. 

All galleries are lighted from the top—this has enabled 
the architects to leave the main walls unbroken, giving an 
effect of quiet dignity and strength, both qualities required 
in a building which is to house works of art. 

The main walls are relieved by the four entrances which 
are detailed in happy relief to their quiet background. The 
carving on these features is indicative of the purpose of the 
building. 

The domes of the sculpture halls rise above the entrances 
at either end, and in the centre the high wall protecting the 
large central gallery groups with and gives importance to 
the side entrances. 

The Kent room, Tudor room, and William and Mary 
room are panelled in oakwork of the respective periods, 
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DETAIL OF THE EASTERN FACADE. 


and the Napoleon room is a reproduction of decorations 
found at Malmaison. The general interior decoration of the 
walls of the greater number of galleries is a dull black paint ; 
others are treated as walnut, and the china galleries with 
silk hangings immediately behind the cabinet cases. 

The walls of the reception hall and central hall are finished 
with a pilaster and panelled treatment in plaster. The 
sculpture halls are finished in French stuc plaster, and all 
vestibule walls in Hopton stone. The gallery floors are laid 
with oak blocks brought to a dull dark tone. 

All the fibrous plaster work is fixed entirely without, wood 
bracketing to the ferro-concrete walls, ceilings, and beams. 
Even the picture mouldings are ferro-concrete, faced with 
Keene's cement, and tested to carry 10 ewts. to each picture 


hook. 
THE COLLECTIONS. 


In addition to the collections of tapestries, oil paintings 
and water-colours, the collection of Chinese pottery and 
porcelain has been described by experts as unique. In 
Wedgwood, too, a collection has beeu assembled of great 
variety and completeness. 

Furniture is represented by the craftsmanship of all the 
great makers—the Chippendales, Robert and James Adam, 
Heppelwhite, and Sheraton. The tastes in art of different 
periods are represented in the Tudor room, the William and 
Mary room, the Queen Anne painted room, and the Na- 
poleon room, which is painted and stencilled in the manner 
of a room at Malmaison. 

Sculpture is represented in two domed halls, the: northern 
of which is devoted to the antique. In the southern hall 
is displayed work by Sir Francis Chantrey, Sir W. Goscombe 
John, Bertram Mackennal, IF. Derwent Wood, W. Reynolds- 
Stephens, and E. Onslow Ford. 








Statuary and Busts in Decoration. 


HE English country houses whose owners, accus- 

tomed to foreign travel, liked to display their 

taste by a collection of genuine fragments or at 

least casts of classic sculpture, had become by 
the close of the eighteenth century museums of sculpture, but 
the inception of such collections dates only from the seven- 
teenth century, and it was not until the 1634 edition of the 
‘Compleat Gentleman ” that Peacham found it worth while 
to add a chapter on antiquities, in which he refers to that 
interesting figure, Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, through 
whom “this angle of the world oweth the first sight of Greeke 
and Romane Statues with whose admired presence he began 
to honour the gardens and galleries 
of Arundel House.”” Lord Arundel’s 
transplantation (in Peacham’s phrase) 
of old Greece into England became so 
considerable that the disposal of his 
marbles in the house and grounds of 
Arundel House became of engrossing 
interest to him. It was his intention 
to set up the statues chiefly in the 
gardens where there was at least one 
colonnade to shelter them. Ina por- 
trait of Lord Arundel in 1619 he is 
represented pointing to the sculpture 
in the interior of a gallery visible in 
the background of the picture—a 
high waggon-vaulted room, with an 
arched ‘window opening, in Italian 
fashion, on to a balcony; on either 
side, statues are placed on plinths 
against the plain walls. But Lord 
Arundel was before his time, and 
it was not until the eighteenth 
century that young men in their 
protracted foreign tours travelled 
through Europe with no other in- 
terest than that of “collecting pic- 
tures, studving seals, and describing 
statues,” and brought home with 
them a few busts. 


The disposition of large collections THE CUPOLA ROOM, KENSINGTON 
PALACE. 


of statuary and busts and bas-reliefs 
was a new problem to the English 
architect. It was realized that stuccoed walls, broadly treated, 
were the most suitable background. Statues were placed in 
niches in living-rooms, or on pedestals in halls and galleries ; 
enriched treatment of the surrounding walls was considered 
out of place, but bas-reliefs after classical originals were often 
set high up on the walls above the statuary. The arrange- 
ment of a room recommended by Gilpin is that bas-reliefs 
should be put in plain square panels and affixed to the wall, 
the busts standing on brackets between them or in recesses, 
the statues occupying the front. Nothing more suitable 
than a niche could have been devised for the architectural 
setting and reception of statues, the object being framed in 
and thrown into strong relief by shadow. Niches, we are 
told, ‘‘ must be contrived to set off the objects they contain 
to the best advantage, and therefore no ornaments should 
ever be introduced within them as is sometimes injudiciously 
practised, for they would serve to confuse the outline of the 


statue or group. It is even wrong to continue an impost 





within the niche.” * The effect of a baroque treatment of 


the head of niches may be seen in the hall at Hagley 
Italian stuccatore were at work. 

The Holkam collection was a matter of years ; for William 
Kent was purchasing pictures or sculpture in Rome for Cok; 
as early as 1717, and the slow accumulation of statues 
tables of mosaic and marble, and plaster casts continued 
until Coke’s death in 1759. This collection is displayed to 
full advantage both in the hall and the well-lighted sculptur, 
gallery, where the wall-surfaces, except for cornice and dado 
are quite plain. In the hall, statues are set in niches, but 
panels are also let into the walls, and the whole, with its 
stately range of fluted columns of 
purple and white variegated alabaster 
the splendour of its varied ornaments 
in Robert Brettingham’s words, pro 
duces ‘“‘an effect that perfectly cor 
responds with our ideas of Vitruvian 
magnificency.”’ 

Among rooms in which statuary 
within niches dominates the decora 
tive scheme is the Cupola, or Cubs 
Room, in Kensington Palace, where 
the six gilt lead statues contrast 
effectively with the white marble 
niches in which they stand. The 
surrounding wainscot is painted a 


he re 


light olive green; above these niches 
are small, rectangular niches in which 
formerly stood busts of Roman poets 
The white marble door cases, with 
pillars of the Ionic order, and entab- 
lature surmounted by busts, add to 
the monumental appearance of this 
essay in Italian magnificence at small 
cost. The ceiling, domed and painted 
blue and gold, was begun in the spring 
of 1722, and the walls decorated in 

“Tt is not to be denied,”’ writes 


whole, there is a considerable grandeu! 


and stateliness, and a certain degr 
of fine proportion about this highly 
emblazoned room,” ¢ and the decora 
tions, painted in relief and heightened with gold, corresponded 
with the character of the “ general style of that period, whic! 
aimed at an appearance of splendour at a small expens: 

The acquisition of sculpture continued to be one of th 
great interests of Englishmen of the leisured classes until 
the closing years of the eighteenth century, and the numbe! 
of “‘capital”’ collections was noticeably greater during the 
activity of Robert Adam. The hall, the gallery, and th 
dining-room were still appropriated to display statues in 
niches, while the space above was treated, as before, with 
panels filled with classic compositions, or with light arabesqu 
ornament. Among such rooms is the banqueting or statuar) 
room at Croome Court (for which a drawing by Adam exists, 
dated 1763), where the statues occupy the niches, but th 
panel over the chimneypiece and painted bas-reliefs in othe! 





* « Architectural Publication Society’s Dictionary,” su/ 
‘Kensington Palace.”’ 


+ 


t Pyne’s ‘ Royal Residences ’’ (18149), Py. 2%. 
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STATUARY AND 


papers : 


THE DINING-ROOM, 


parts of the same room were intended as temporary substi- 
tutes for stucco panels which have never been set up. At 
Svon House, also, the dining-room has statues in niches on 
either side of the chimneypiece and long monochrome panels 
above them ; at Lansdowne House the “ eating-room of great 
dimensions ’’’* has similar wall treatment of niches con- 
taining statuary and low relief panels above filled with 
arabesques. It has been suggested that Adam was, in these 
early interiors, ““hampered by the enthusiasm of the period 
for the statues of antiquity,” and that he soon realized the 
unsuitableness of this scheme of decoration for an English 
interior, and while he considered that the dining-room in 
particular should be in stucco, turned to other and more 
characteristic forms of decoration.+ But it should be re- 
membered that the great collections, always few in number, 
were already adequately housed, and that, on the eve of the 
French revolution, the first fervour of collecting statuary 
was over. Gavin Hamilton, writing in 1786, admits that when 
he sent certain statues to England, ‘‘all Europe were fond 
f collecting and the price, in consequence, ran high; at 
present there is not one purchaser in England and money 
is scarce.” At the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
“pr ssession of a sculpture gallery ceased to be bon ton.”’ 7 


It is 47 feet by 24 feet in width 
+ A. Bolton, ‘‘ The Architecture and Decoration of Robert Adam and 
Sir | 


hn Soane ”’ (1920), p. 12 


\ichaelis, ‘‘ Ancient Marbles in Great Britain,”’ p. 3 





BUSTS IN 


DECORATION. 


LANSDOWNE HOUSE. 


But though the creation of new collections reccived a 
check, the great galleries of the eighteenth century remain, 
in the main, undisturbed, and at the first view of such a 
collection as that at Wilton, it is still a matter of wonder 
how “Italy can be so inexhaustible a fund of ancient statues. 
Besides this peopling all the palaces of that country, there 
is not a cabinet in Europe which is not more or less in- 
habited by them. All come from Italy.” * 

The disposing of busts, either standing on pedestals, or 
placed upon trusses or within recesses, was a simpler decora- 
tive problem. Busts within lunettes appear in the staircase 
at Coleshill, and at the Duke of Monmouth’s house in Soho, 
in the chimney-breast of the principal room on the first 
floor there was, within a wreath of oak leaves, “‘a circular 
recess which evidently had been designed for the reception 
of a bust.’ + Such a use of busts was, however, not usual 
until the general vogue for stuccoed walls during the Palla- 
Kent, who in his will bequeathes a number of 
with or without “‘terms”’ to his friends, made a 
feature of their use at Houghton, Ditchley, and Holkham. 
In the hall at 
above them, and high up on the walls, are set casts in bas- 


dian period. 


Bustos” 
Ditchley busts decorate the walls, while 


relief from originals in the museum at Florence. 


M. JOURDAIN. 


Observations on the Western Parts of England” (1798), p. 102 


+ |. T. Smith, ‘‘ Nollekins and his Times ’”’ 


(ed, Gosse), P- 54- 
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Random Idylls: Pilgrims of St. Anthony. 


EO D’URGUEL is a memory of great heat—stony 

arcaded streets in oppressive shadow, white splashes of 

sunlight down the fronts of houses in narrow ways, 
bh with here and there the shimmer of twisted iron 
balconies jutting from the cliff face of masonry, eaved 
menacingly. 
reveal the gloom of rooms, veiled by great sheets against 
the sunshine, whence peer cld faces wrapped in hand- 
kerchiefs, or a few thin flowers stir drily in the air, or the 
bronzed leaves of a vine. At corners doze in chairs a couple 
of soldiers, in white uniform and red cap. A rare figure 
slinks by in the obscurity of a deep-arched footway, and 
only the loaded ass walks in the sunshine, whisking his ears. 
Outside the town are ranked the arid red hills, where a few 
olives trace a wavering shade. Farther away, to the south- 
east, rises the great ridge of the sierra, blank, scarred, and 
blue-shadowed in the afternoon haze. Here we first tasted 
the Spanish summer sun, a heat which drives men drowsily 
like flies to drink in the warm darkness of shuttered cafés. 
And we had little zest for our meals in the long dining-room 
of the inn, which was all a mist of green light, where the sun- 
dried garden is barred out by the horizontal lattice of 
shutters. Here pink paper mops stand in every corner, and 
as a ritual before eating the diner waves one about to drive 
away the flies. 

And so it fell that an hour before dawn we were roused 
by the town-watchman in blue smock, carrying a pike, and 
still drowned in sleep took our places on the motor-diligence 
waiting in the inn yard, to drive to Calaf, sixty miles away, 
where is the railway station nearest to Seo. At first, a 
blessed change, it was quite cold as we sped along in the 
slowly dying darkness of the night. The head-lamps illu- 
minate the road and exaggerate the gloom and emptiness of 
the world beyond. All the time we seem to be rushing into 
nothingness, with but the meagre fence of an occasional 
marking stone. Now and then a cart or a wayfarer passes 
us by, white as a miller in the glare of our headlights. And 
beyond the roadway, half seen and half imagined, gorge and 
stony torrent bed, flat shadowed meadows and misty far 
peaks go racing by. Two moments stand particularly out 
once as we swept round a curve in the road and I looked back 
and saw, hung above a deeply shadowed cliff, the slender 
moon, with Venus under, almost tinkling in the brilliance 
of her green light; and a second time when, set high up 


Behind the balconies open windows half 


against a dark and lonely hill, there was a little town shining 
with lamps. And now it grew quietly lighter, and crag and 
gorge were left behind and we came to the river Segre, run- 
ning a narrow ribbon in its wide bed of stones. And beyond, 
the broad hedgeless road ran on over a barren heathland. 
Here were no early morning mists, or dewy cobwebs, but all 
was as dry as late afternoon. A vast clay-bed it seemed, 
parched for a thousand years, with a scanty pox of scrubby 
grass clinging to it here and there, and a few olives paddling 
in the deep courses of summer-dried brooks. <A flock of 
dingy sheep, with trim, tanned goats, huddled out of our way, 
led by a herdsman with a bright blue mantle (the arid morn 
had parched his Doric lay), and the rare passing carts, which 
had been white under our head-lamps an hour before, now 
revealed their jolly trappings, red and orange tassels against 
the flies, and neat fenced sides, and cord-hung bellies, the 
white hoods pleasantly strapped in black leather. 

And in due course we came to rest under the acacias in 
Calaf, and, having drunk our coffee at the inn, where thick 
blinds and shutters cut the day in half—outside a fiery pave- 
ment and hard shadows, and within faded red walls and a 
gauze-wrapped chandelier and a man eating at a table in the 
twilight—we set out in a four-wheeled railway carriage on 
our pilgrimage to St. Anthony of Monserrat, and about noon 
reached the sun-baked desolation of the railway station at 
Monistrol. Half an hour away across the valley lav the town 
itself, its rocky river-bed now half stolen for gardens, its 
great bridge telling of spring floods, its houses crowding along 
the river, with white walls and blue-distempered loggias and 
sun-curtains ruffling in the hot wind which had now begun to 
blow. And over all stood up the heights of Monserrat, jagged 
in the mist of the morning heat. 

So we ate in the inn, and later climbed up by a path 
among the conglomerate rocks, where olives grew and black- 
berries, and scanty-scented lavender, and now and then a 
green-leaved fig-tree, and vines prospering on stony beaches. 


And at long last we came to the monastery, where no quiet- 
footed brother welcomed us to primitive mountain hos- 
pitality, but in a great hostel with tiled floors a uniformed 
perter handed us out our bed-linen over a counter, and we 
clinibed up to our white-washed rooms that looked over the 
steep piazza and all the land lying like a grey sea under the 
Mons Serratus. 
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6 Duke Street, 





London. 


Erected for the Clerical, Medical, and General Life Assurance Society 


by W. Curtis Green. 


O. 6 DUKE STREET has been erected from 

the designs of Mr. W. Curtis Green for the 

Clerical, Medical, and General Life Assurance 

Society. The greater part of the building will 
be let off, the ground floor and mezzanine gallery to an 
art dealer, and the floors above as offices. 

The building is of fire-resisting construction. The front 
is built of Portland stone, and the back is faced with 
glazed brick. The internal joinery is of English walnut 
throughout, and a certain amount of gilding is applied 


to the woodwork in the ground floor and gallery. The 
design of the exterior is extremely simple and _ reticent. 
The pairing of the mezzanine and first-floor windows is 
happy, and the fat architraves round the windows g 
them an importance which saves them from meanness 01 
monotony. The design owes an enormous amount to the 
delicate ironwork to the first-floor windows, which contains 
exactly the right note of simple elegance. There is an 
English breadth in the handling of No. 6 Duke Street 
which is entirely satisfactory. 


Ve 





THE GROUND FLOOR, 





6 DUKE STREET. 
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Selected Examples of Architecture. 


In Continuation of ‘The Practical Exemplar of Architecture.”’ 


The Lantern of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
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THE LANTERN OF ST. PAUL’S. 
This is the first time in the historv of St. Paul’s that the laniern has actually been measured by hand. That i 
has been so measured is due to the enterprise of Mr. H. Wright and Mr. C. 
under vepaty and scaffolding up, took the opportunity to gain the necessary permission, clambeved up the lantern, 


G. Sykes, who, finding the lantern 


and made the notes for the drawings illustvated on the following pages. 
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ELEVATION AND SECTION OF THE LANTERN, 


Veasured and Drawn by H. Wright and C. G. Svkes 
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DETAILS OF THE LANTERN OF ST PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
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Exhibitions. 


AN EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE BY DEGAS: THE LEICESTER 
GALLERIES.—Very few people ever knew that Degas modelled 
in the round; but his small statuettes of horses and dancing girls 
are amongst the highest achievements of his art. They are all 
studies, as were his drawings of the same subjects, done over and 
over again—each creation showing some new aspect, some new 
hint of beauty in an object which he had drawn a hundred times 
before. The artistic life of Degas is a lesson to every artist and to 
every human being. He took a subject such as the ballet girl, and 
never grew tired of it. The more he studied it, the more various 
it became. He discovered that he could spend his life expressing 
its beauties, yet never exhaust them. They became more 
subtle only as he progressed, and he more exquisite in their 
interpretation. 


BUSINESS EFFICIENCY.—-Capable men of business in England 
are chary of systems and processes that set out to be models 
of efficiency. They realize clearly that much more important 
than having svstems that will save men half their time is having 
men who will save themselves half their time. True efficiency 
lies not in efficient systems, but in efficient people. A man who 
can make up his mind coolly and clearly without unnecessary 
hesitation saves more time in the day and more money than 
all the patent labour-, time- and money-saving devices that were 
ever invented. 

There is a favourite business advertisement which shows an 
open drawer in a desk, with a heap of untidy papers lying inside, 
and then the same drawer with Spifkins’ patent filing system 
installed, showing perfection of order in place of chaos. This is 
good in its way; it is better undoubtedly to have a quick method 
of filing papers than to have none ; but it is much more important 
to have a man who can keep his drawer tidy than to have a 
method of filing papers. A filing system is better than an untidy 
drawer, but that is because an untidy drawer is bad, not because 
a filing system is good. To argue that the owner of the untidy 
drawer will become tidy because he installs a filing system is 
manifestly irrational. 

System, nevertheless, is necessary even to the most efficient- 
minded of men, and with system the Business Efficiency 
Exhibition will provide you. You can buy every kind of machine 
for saving labour, money and mistakes; in fact, the whole 
process appears so simple, so perfect, that one wonders whether 
mere human beings are essential in the scheme of things. 

Some of the most startling apparatus are American ; indeed, 
the Americans have a genius for efficiency which is marvellous. 
The American cultivates efficiency like a rare plant; he is vain 
and self-conscious about it. He regards it objectively as some- 
thing you can put on or take off like a magic cloak. Efficiency 
is not an American quality, it is an American ideal. It is a 
slogan. If the Americans underwent a French Revolution they 
would all shout in chorus, “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity and 
Efficiency.” 

English efficiency, on the other hand, consists rather in the 
actual character of the English mind. On the surface it is not 
so thorough, because it functions unconsciously and instinctively, 
but for that reason it is more far-reaching in its effects because 
more fundamental. [fficiency in English people generally takes 
the form of simplicity and directness of thought, straight- 
forwardness of action, a general capacity to grasp a situation 
and to fashion events in the simplest and easiest way. It also 
shows itself in a certain brusque English impatience of windbags 
and tub-thumpers— the dislike of people who talk but do not 
act. English people, therefore, are inclined to despise systems, 
especially new ones. 

For this reason an exhibition like this Business Efficiency 
Exhibition, where the best of what the world has done in the 
way of systems is displayed, has a good deal of value. It enables 
business men to see at a glance whether the newest machinery 
of business is going to aid them or not. But to those who are 
not business men (and I do not suppose that many pure business 
men read this review) the interesting point in this Exhibition 
is the fact that it deals with modern business. Whether we 


like it or not, we are all closely interested in modern business, 
because it plays a vastly important part in modern life. And 
the question above all others that we desire to put, and for 
which we desire to find an authoritative answer, is whether 
business is honest. We do not greatly care that English business 
largely controls modern politics, or that English commercial 
enterprise extends across the continents of the world and thrives 
above its rivais in other countries. What we are concerned about 
is whether this great power which represents so much of English 
life and thought is sound at the core, stands for definite prin- 
ciples, and represents the same honourable and sporting spirit 
of which we are proud in other branches of life. 

Until a few years ago-—practically speaking, until the war 
cultured people considered that business was, on the whole, a 
dirty game. At one time no gentleman went in for business 
3ut to-day the feeling of the whole community has altered 
That a man should have been to the ’Varsity and to a good 
Public School is recognized to-day as a definite business asset, 
whereas a few years ago for a man to mention that he had been 
to Oxford would disqualify him for any business post at onc: 
3ut an Oxford man did not go into business then; he went 
into one of the professions, the difference being that the public 
look upon the professions as honest. Only professional men 
regard the professions as dirty. 

This migration into business of the public school classes is 
having, and undoubtedly will have, an enormous effect upon 
business life. But the public school classes have no monopoly 
of honesty or virtue. If business be not honest to-day, it never 
has been and never will be. The question is, Is business, taken 
as a whole in all its meanings, an honourable or a dishonourabl 
pursuit ? 

Thousands of people are asking this question, but the answer 
is difficult to find. The only people who can answer it ar 
the business men themselves—not only the heads of businesses 
but the underlings, the clerks and typists and managers and 


office boys (for they see as much of the inner workings as 
anybody). 
No doubt various people would answer this question in various 


ways. Old-established firms would consider the mere suspicion 
implied in a question an insult to their reputation. The heads 
of the publicists would buzz with phrases suggestive of business 
integrity and public service. That is the trouble. You can 
prove honour in business. Only by long service and by long 
and honourable endeavour can a firm win a general reputation 
for honour—a reputation which is worth more commercially) 
than a million pounds spent in publicity work. 

One would like to know, however, what is the opinion of 
business men themselves in regard to honesty in business. Do 
they practise it, and do they consider that it is important 

One’s own opinion is that the day of Bounderby and his 
like has gone; that the heads of firms realize that a vigorous 
and prosperous business depends entirely and without reservation 
on hard and happy work and on honest dealing with other 
men; that a business firm is, in fact, a large family, the success 
of which depends not upon the slave-driving faculties of thos 
in command, but upon the whole-hearted co-operation and 
enthusiasm of each individual member. 


ot 
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THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB EXHIBITION.—This Exhibition opens 
at Grosvenor House on March 5. We take this opportunity to 
wish it the success it deserves, and to remind our readers, 
especially those of them who are not architects, that architectural 
exhibitions are rare, and that it is wise to visit them “ now, 
while it is called to-day.” The Architecture Club Exhibition 1s 
certain to contain the best of contemporary British Architecture, 
because among its members are counted the most famous I!\ ing 
architects. It will be interesting also to see what reception this 
exhibition obtains from the lay Press, for the Architecture ‘ lub 
is composed of many distinguished members of the Press 
critique of this Exhibition will appear in the April issue ol 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
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Corresponden ce. 


The Decorations for the London 


County Hall. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Sir —Our County Hall is generally conceded to be a fine, 
dignified building, calculated to appeal to and stimulate the civic 
pride of Englishmen in general, and Londoners in particular. ; 

Outside the little ring of art-anarchists and revolutionaries 
who are, for the time being, “ bossing”’ art matters in this country, 
can a similar meed of admiration be frankly accorded to the new 
decorations for that building as illustrated in your last issue ? 

Do they represent to the sane and healthy Englishman a reflec- 
tion of twentieth-century life and types and costumes duly 
adapted to meet the exigencies of decorative mural art ? 

Isay,no. And I am quite certain that the bulk of your readers 
and an overwhelming majoritv of those who are paving for the 
County Hall will agree with me, if they use their own judgment, 
freed from the effects of the pretentious gas which has per- 
vaded art writing for so many years, and is the mere propaganda 
of a clique more concerned with social upheaval than with Fine 
Art. 

With barely an exception the Iunettes in question might be 
illustrations of life in the garden of some foreign lunatic asylum. 

In a sham garb of primitiveness we are regaled with decadent 
twentieth-century art-students, narrow of shoulder, fat of hips, 
cutlet-whiskered, intended to typify British working-men on 
holiday, but representing the usual pro-everything-but-English 
highbrow communist. 

The children and women are clothed and modelled in exotic 
Johnian conventions and adaptations. Their eyes and eyebrows 
have his patent Assyrian slant, and their hair is, of course, bobbed 
or treated in primitive Tuscan style. Posturing to maich. 

It must be admitted that the composition in these lunettes is 
good, and that here and there is a sensitiveness to the beauties 
of nature which is alien to the practice of this alien school. It 
is the work of clever people, misled by foreign anarchistic in- 
fluences, whose gods in art have generally been certified lunatics 
or miserable incompetents. The Town Hall of the world’s metro- 
polis is not the place for the works under consideration, their 
location should be whence they emanate and where (at present) 
they are admired by those who produce them, viz., at the Slade 
School, the New English Art Club, etc., etc. The Contemporary 
Art Society should build its own gallery (employing a Futurist, 
Vorticist or Dadaist architect) in which to house the purchases 
for and gifts to the National Gallery of British Art, which are so 
bitterly resented by the recipients— the discriminating public. 
Let not the County Hall, like the Tate, the Prix de Rome, and 
many official posts, become yet another tool of an unpopular and 
unhealthy little clique in art. 


FRANK L. EMANUEL. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


S1R,—I am very pleased that you have thought fit to repro- 


duce in your review the designs made by students of certain 
schools for the London County Hall. I can only hope that the 
experiment of the County Council will lead to much more im- 
portant results. To-day no encouragement is given to decorative 
painting, and to be allowed to decorate a space for nothing, and 
not to be told to remove it is counted a success. People often 
complain that decoration is a lost art; there is certainly a fear 
that it may become so, but it will not be the fault of the artists, 
but due to lack of proper patronage. Michael Angelo would 
certainly have come to nothing as a decorator if he had not 
found an insistent patron. The magnificent decorations of Italy 
Were due as much to the desire of the patrons to have them as 
to the artists who actually produced them. We painters only 
ask that you architects will come to our help and instruct us in 
much that we do not know, and will, in fact, work with us. The 
result of an interesting experiment was to be seen at the recent 
exhibition at Burlington House, where an idea for the decoration 
of a room has been carried out by Mr. A. C. Blunt, the decorator, 


working together with Mr. A. S. G. Butler, the architect, and 
Mr. P. Connard, the painter. Let us hope that they will be given 
a chance of decorating many rooms. 

Before we can be entirely trusted we must be allowed many 
experiments, but the experiments themselves will be of some 
interest until they are removed for something better. I can say 
with some confidence that the painters are here, they only ask 
vour help and a reasonable wage. 

I am, sir, vours faithfully, 

The Slade School, HENRY Tonks. 

University College, London. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

Sir,—-May I draw your attention to a slight error in the 
description of the paintings (done by the students here for the 
County Hall) which were reproduced in your last number? They 
are described as being done “from Cartoons by Mr. Weaver 
Hawkins and Mr. Norman Howard.” This is not quite correct 
in that it gives the idea that those artists were alone responsible 
for the designs and any other students engaged were busy in a 
purely executive sense under their direction. As a matter of 
fact, the panels in question were done by a group of students 
(Cubitt Bevis, Phillis Walton, Weaver Hawkins, Norman Howard, 
Frank Medworth, Dorothy Scammell, and Laura Thomas), and 
although some did a much larger share of the work than 
others they all collaborated, not only in the execution of the 
works, but in their design. The attempt was a little to let the 
job do itself, and to use suggestions from any quarter if they 
seemed to meet the occasion. This kind of team work is, I 
believe, not uncommon in architects’ offices, but it is usually 
regarded as frightful and impossible as applied to painters. I 
quite agree that it has its difficulties, but I fancy it is most 
feasible in the best periods of art. 

I think it of great importance that some attempt should be 
made to revive decorative painting in England. As regards this 
policy of employing art students in the decoration of public 
buildings, there is a considerable body of students who have at 
least this advantage over the average painter of mature years 
that they are free from the realistic bias which is almost sure to 
make so many of the latter thoroughly bad decorators. On the 
other hand, except for an occasional artist of exceptional powers 
who has had the advantage of quite unusual experience, one 
cannot count on students possessing the many-sided competence 
called for in important decorative work. They are usually strong 
in some of the elements of a complex craft, but weak in others. 
Were it not for the human difficulties which beset attempts at 
collaboration one could imagine them supplying one another's 
deficiencies 

They would work admirably under a master in whom they had 
even decent confidence. I could wish for no better fate than to 
have certain of my own students to help me in a job and, I 
believe, Mr. Charles Sims, more fortunate, has actually used his 
students. But this applies to the very best class of students 
only, who understand the methods and mental approach of the 
painter with whom they collaborate. An imitative painter of 
the old type trained simply in a life class would not, I fancy, be 
of much use as an assistant. You cannot even trace a drawing 
unless you see the intention of every choice of angle. 

I have no sympathy with the employment of students for such 
work on the ground of their being cheap, and, indeed, in frankness 
I must admit that while I have joined with enthusiasm in this 
experiment as the first step towards a much-needed revival of 
which, if it be but well directed, I have the highest hopes, yet I 
have no desire to see it indefinitely extended on the basis of 
getting paintings done without paying the painter a living wage. 

There was, perhaps, a logical objection even to this experiment 
on such grounds. Only there always ave objections to action of 
any kind. What said Samuel Butler?-—“I make a point of 
swallowing a few gnats every day lest, straining at them, I should 
come in time to swallow camels.” 

Yours very truly, 
WALTER Bayes. 


Westminster School of Art, 
Vincent Square, S.W.1. 








A Great Collection on Decorative Art. 


The J. Starkie Gardner Collection of Drawings, Etchings, Rubbings, 
Photographs, Woodcuts, Prints, MS. Notes, etc., on the History 
of Decorative Art. Now on Exhibition at the premises of Bromhead 
Cutts & Co., Ltd., 18 Cork Street, London, W. 1. 
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ROMAN DECORATION OF ARTICLES IN) EVERY- 
DAY USE. 


The twenty portfolios containing this work show the evidence 
of a great lover of art, craft, geology, and Nature—the work of one 
who has obviously sought far and wide for examples, either in 
drawings, etchings, rubbings, photographs, woodcuts, or prints 
of decorative art in all its forms from earliest times. 

A designer of fine taste and a draughtsman of great ability, 
Mr. Starkie Gardner has added a large number of sketches made 
by himself of all objects which attracted his appreciation by their 
decorative merit. The collection is systematically arranged in 
order of period from the earliest days to present times; there is 
no collection on quite the same lines or of anything like the same 
fullness. It is essentially a working one for the art student or 
craftsman, and as such should find a permanent home in a public 
museum. 

The individuality imparted to the contents of each portfolio 
is the result of many vears’ active experience in every branch of 
decorative art. Our illustrations are taken at random from the 
collection. They show examples of ancient sculptured stone, 
bronze, and carved wood, and are evidence of the practical skill 
and art of ancient craftsmen. One may pass from the study of 
such examples to the more recent period of Queen Elizabeth. 
Here one finds that the portfolio contains 670 drawings by Mr. 
Starkie Gardner, and upwards of 3,000 other illustrations. For 
the Queen Anne period we have 317 original drawings and 1,831 
other illustrations of subjects all more or less familiar to the 
modern student. The reign of George III produced many very at- 
tractive and interesting examples of architecture and metalwork, 
and Mr. Starkie Gardner has no fewer than 955 drawingsof examples 
of that date. But this vast amount of industry is surpassed in 
the Roman Celtic and Anglo-Saxon period, where 2,087 sketches 
and 4,068 illustrations are included in one portfolio. It may 
safely be said that no collection like it could again be formed by 
any one man, and it would be a matter for considerable regret if 
such valuable material, for the students of the future as well as 
the present, should, like so many of our art treasures, leave this 
land for a country where it would be accepted and greatly appre- 
ciated. One may add that very many of the original drawings 
in this collection," especially those of architectural details and 
metalwork, are perfect in their finish and detail of design. 


Recent Books. 





The illustration on page 105 shows a statue of St. Roch carved 
in wood in the early years of the sixteenth century; about 4 ft 
high. A cap is worn, and the hair plaited in ringlets falls on th 
shoulders. On the same plate is St. George, bareheaded, but ir 
complete plate-armour of the fourteenth or fifteenth century 
standing on a dragon in the mouth of which his spear is 
planted. 

The carving below represents the miracle of converting water 

into wine. Six vases are in the foreground, of classic shap: 
a man with a staff, apparently in authority, is giving direc- 
tions: another bears on his shoulder a large leathern bottle from 
which he is filling the vases, while a youth is bringing a two- 
handled fictile jar. 

The small group opposite comprises a sandal over a bare foot 
of colossal size. Next to it isa Roman boot, reaching to the ankles 
where it is embossed with the lion spoils, the head and pelt ; the 
rest with scrolled flowers and foliage and the Greek honeysuckk 
The Roman lamp with a serpent handle is unusual ; found at Baja 
Naples. The bronze basin with pearled edge and winged busts is o! 
Greek design and is now in France, together with the curious bow 
and quiver, a Dacian trophy of bronze. 

The oldest works of art in the British Isles appear to be th 
sculptured stone crosses occasionally met with on roadsides, and 
of great antiquity. Some of these may be of Celtic origin, othe 





THE FILLING OF THE WATER-POTS AT THE 
MIRACLE OF CANA. 


An Early Christian Carving of great beauty. 


I'vom the Starkie Gardner Collection of Photographs, elc., « 
History of Decorative Art. 
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FRENCH WOODEN CARVINGS OF ST. ROCH AND ST. GEORGE, 


The figure of St. Roch belongs to the beginning of the 16th, and St George to the end of the 15th century. 


From the Starkie Gardner Coliection of Drawings, Photographs, etc., on the History of Decorative Art. 
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A CELTIC CROSS. 


From the Starkie Gardner Collection of Drawings, etc., on the History of Decorative Art. 
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AN AEOLIAN VOCALION CABINET. 


Designed by W. J. Palmer-Jones. 


From ‘‘ The Architects’ Journal 


are Roman. The Celtic are the most effusively decorated. 
Perhaps the finest Celtic cross remaining is that illustrated 
on page 106. The stone, on the face of which this is carved, 
is shaped to the outline of a truncated obelisk, the cross 
reaching to the margin in each direction. In the centre 
are five circles, the larger at the intersection of the arms 
having a few scrolls in relief to represent water. Four 
lesser moulded circles are now empty, the fillings having 
possibly been of valuable marble or of bronze. The arms 
of the cross are carved as a chequer, reminiscent of the 
Greek key. Sculpture much coarser, and possibly a some- 
what later addition, carved on the stone on each side of 
the cross, represents a deer reposing. The rest of the face 
of the cross itself is most elaborately carved in prehistoric 
Celtic fashion, like ropes intertwining, in a most involved 
and impossible manner. All this work, however, is evolved 
In a most skilful way, wholly unsurpassed. The vacant 
spaces below the arms are filled, on the right side by two 
panels one above the other, the upper of which has two 
serpentine bodies intertwined, each with a single limb, 
slende r and bent double: below these are two sea-horses 
also intertwined. The opposite side is decorated with a 
large repeating scroll curiously comprising the fore and hind 
legs of quadrupeds, like those of the kangaroo, and a swan- 
like head with open beak. 
A. LE GENDRE. 


Note.- -This Collection is for sale, and is at the moment 
on exhibition at the premises. of Bromhead, Cutts & Co., 
Ltd., 18 Cork Street, London. It is hoped that some 
public body will acquire the collection, and we understand 
that Messrs. Bromhead, Cutts & Co. are glad to show 
visitors the portfolios. 


Modern English Furniture. 


The two illustrations on this page are taken from an article 
on Modern Furniture, by Joseph Armitage, in a recent issue 
of “The Architects’ Journal.” Like all craftsmen, Mr. Armitage 
deplores the machine and the factory, but thinks they have 
come to stay; and in more enlightened hands, he considers, 
many of their evils would die. On the whole, I think I would 
admit machinery to Utopia, but I would put the best and most 
enlightened men that could be found in charge of it.” 

“Perhaps the first serious attempt to supply sound modern 
furniture,” he goes on, ‘‘ was that made by Kenton & Co. The 
company included Professor Lethaby, the late Ernest Gimson, 
Sidney and Ernest Barnsley, Sir Reginald Blomfield, Gerald 
Horsley, and, I think, one or two others, all then young architects. 
Although the venture was not a success commercially, and was 
short lived, it is to the first three of these men and their disciples 
that we owe most of our best furniture. The influence of Professor 
Lethaby cannot be estimated. The late Ernest Gimson and 
Messrs. Sidney and Ernest Barnsley settled in Gloucestershire, 
and Gimson eventually established the workshop at Daneway 
House, where most of the furniture he designed was made under 
ideal conditions. He produced a lot of work, and a monograph 
on it is now being written and fully illustrated by photographs. 
Until that appears it is difficult to convey any idea of the strength, 





WRITING DESK OF CUBA MAHOGANY VENEER, WITH 
EBONY AND HOLLY INLAID LINES. 


Designed by Ernest Gimson. 


From ‘‘The Architects’ Journal.’ 
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delicacy and charm of the work he 
produced to those who have only seen 
it in single pieces. He and Mr. Sidney 
Barnsley have certainly produced a 
higher quality of furniture, both in 
design and workmanship, than has 
been produced in either Europe or 
America during the past one hundred 
years, and it is modern in every real 
sense of the word. English furniture 
owes a great deal to them, perhaps 
most of all for their sound and 
sufficient workmanship, for ‘ work- 
manship’ can be redundant, or be 
applied to wrong purposes. 

“Poth have worked chiefly in 
English woods, of which there is a 
remarkable range not easily obtain- 
able as timber. As in the case of 
many other building materials, con- 
ditions of transport and sale make it 
easier to supply imported materials— 
and the native material is starved 
out. 

““These workers and others have 
shown us how to use the wood and 
treat the surface so that the full 
beauty of the grain is brought out. 
Much good wood has been spoilt and 
bad wood camouflaged by stain and 
polish. Mr. Sidney Barnsley works 
alone as a practical cabinet-maker, 
and is making the best furniture of 
our time.”’ 

Architects have always been inter- 
ested in the designing of furniture— 
certainly many modern architects 
have designed excellent work. Coming from men working in 
such different keys as, say, Sir Edwin Lutyens, Sir Robert 
Lorimer, Messrs. Baker, Voysey, Spooner, Sellars, Penty and 
Palmer-Jones, to name a few only, it has been especially 
valuable at this stage, when furniture, like architecture, is 
seeking its formula. H. j. 


The Heart of the Regency. 


Memorials of St. James’s Street and Chronicles of Almack’s. By 


BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
Price 15s. net 


London: Grant Richards, Limited. 


‘At Almack’s, of pigeons I’m told there are flocks, 
But it’s thought the completest is one Mr. Fox. 
If he touches a card, if he rattles a box, 
Away fly the guineas of this Mr. Fox.” 


And so they did. Two hundred thousand pounds in a night is 
recorded as Fox’s loss at Almack’s. No wonder Fox acquitted 
himself poorly in the debate on the Thirty-nine Articles, for, 
says Walpole, “He had sat up playing at hazard at Almack’s 
from Tuesday evening the 4th till five in the afternoon of 
Wednesday, 5th.’’ And the debate was on the 6th. But those 
were days of full-flushed living, of reckless plunging. St. James’s 
was peopled with bloods and exquisites—Sir John Lade, Lord 
Coleraine, Sir Lumley Skeffington, Lord Alvanley, Gronow, and 
Brummell. And the anecdotes about them are among the 
richest and the raciest to be found in the national recerds. The 
uncouth Georges, especially George III and his parsimonious 
Charlotte, were the subject of endless lampoons. “Peter Pin- 
dar’ (John Wolcot) was ever at them, nothing they did escaped 
the lashings of his pen. And did not Brummell, too, just before 
his downfall and in the midst of his extraordinary quarrel with 
the Prince, say, within the royal hearing, and referring to the 
royal personage, “Alvanley, who's your fat friend?” Groups 
of fashion and eccentricity pass across the stage of St. James's : 
the Macaronis, the Dandies, and the wonderful Demonaics who 
foregathered at Skelton Castle—Crazy Castle-—repaired by the 


“PROMISED HORRORS OF FRENCH INVASION.” 


After a caricature by Gillray. 


This caricature depicts strife between Brooks’s and White’s. The members of Brooks's 
ave using a guillotine placed on its balcony, while from the balcony of White’s illus- 
tvious members ave hurled into the street, where Fox belabours Pitt at a whipping-post , 


St. James’s Palace burns furiously, 


mysterious “Don Pringello, a celebrated Spanish architect of 
unbounded generosity,’ and bequeathed the indelicate Crazy 
Tales to the world in 1762. It was a period rich in painters and 
caricaturists, too, so that the age lives for us in the work of 
Rowlandson, Sandby, Hogarth, Canaletto, Scott, and Gillray. 

It must not, however, be thought that St. James’s Street 
dates from the eighteenth century. Mr. Beresford Chancellor 
presumes, and probably quite correctly, that after the conversion of 
the Leper Hospital into St. James’s Palace in the early sixteenth 
century some thoroughfare must have existed to connect the 
palace with Readinge, as Piccadilly was then called. Gradually 
in the following century houses grew up along this road, evidence 
for the existence of which Mr. Beresford Chancellor has pro- 
cured from various sources, and the formation of St. James's 
Street proper is placed in the year 1659. Tallis, in his “ London 
Street Views,” shows us St. James’s Street as it appeared in the 
early nineteenth century, a somewhat unrelated and heterogeneous 
collection of buildings, having about them a certain similarity in 
jlavour, but entirely lacking any comprehensive architectural 
treatment, such as that which characterized and made beautiful 
the now fast-disappearing Regent Street. Many of the houses 
still look very much as they then did. Briggs, the umbrella 
maker, was already well established at the corner of Ryder 
Street, and Lock’s hat shop, appearing under the name of 
James Lock in the directory of 1793, has undergone, even to the 
contents of the windows, scarcely any change. Other famous 
shops have disappeared, notably Hoby, the most famous of 
bootmakers and the readiest of wits. Sir John Shelley once 
brought him a pair of top boots that had split : “ How did it 
happen, Sir John ?” asked Hoby. “In walking to my stables !” 
“Walking to your stable ?”’ said Hoby, with an unsuppressed 
sneer; “I made the boots for riding, not walking.’” And Hoby 
died worth a hundred and twenty thousand pounds. 

Mr. Beresford Chancellor is certainly enriching our knowledge 
and love of London by the series of books which he has given 
us in recent years, and this, the last, is a very welcome addition. 
He is at his best, for he deals chiefly with a period which we feel 
he loves as deeply as we do ourselves. 

H. J. BIRNSTINGL. 





